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ANNOUNCEMENTS & EDITORIALS. 


The May meeting will be held at Brighton on 27th May. 


PROGRAMME. 

12.20 p.m. Members meet outside main entrance of Regent Theatre, 
Queen’s Road, Brighton. 

12.30 p.m. Lunch at Regent Restaurant. Tables will be reserved. Cost 
of lunch 2/6. 

2.45 p.m. Meeting of the Junior Section in Royal Pavilion. Paper to be 
read by Miss G. Saysell, of Portsmouth, on ‘‘ The Junior 
Section.” 

3.30 p.m. General Meeting in the Royal Pavilion, when Mr. H. D. 
Roberts, M.B.E., F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Brighton, will 
speak on “ Library Service in the Future.’ 

5 p.m. Members will be entertained to tea by the Brighton Public 

Library Staff at the Regent Restaurant. 

Efforts will be made to obtain free admission to the Palace Pier and 
Brighton Aquarium. During the afternoon a party will be conducted over 
the Royal Pavilion, the Dome and the Public Library, Museums and Art 
Galleries. 

Members travelling from London may obtain tickets for reserved railway 
accommodation at 6s. 4d. from Mr. R. Wright, Earlsfield Library, 378, Garratt 
Lane, S.W.18. 

Applications for tickets, naming the departure station and accompanied 
by a postal order payable to Mr. Wright, should reach him not later than 
Wednesday, May 20th. If, on that date, it is found that 12 or more persons 
are booking from Clapham Junction, for either the morning or afternoon 
train, 4d. will be refunded to each member travelling from that station. 
Should either of the East Croydon party number 12 or more members, each 
will be entitled to a refund of 1s. 3d. 


The tickets will be available for use only at the stations and times given 
below : 


Morning. Afternoon* Evening. 
Victoria (dep.) ... ... ... 10.5 ... 2.5  ... Brighton (dep.) ... 7.35 
Clapham Junction ... ... 10.11. ... 146+ ... East Croydon... 8.29 
East Croydon ... ... ... 10.26 ... 2.22. ... Clapham Junction 8.43 
Brighton (arr.) . ‘ 11.24 ... 3.11 ... Victoria (arr.) 8.51 


* The afternoon service will be cancelled if the Victoria party does not 
number 50 or more persons. 
+ Change at East Croydon. 
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Mr. R. K. Dent.—It is with regret that we record the death 
in his 73rd year of Mr. R. K. Dent, at his residence at Wylde 
Green, Birmingham, on 11th April last. Mr. Dent came to Bir- 
mingham as an assistant (at the age of 15) to Mr. J. D. Mullins, 
then Chief Librarian. After a number of years spent chiefly in 
cataloguing work, he become librarian of Aston, which post he 
held for 34 years. Literary circles, particularly in Birmingham and 
district, will mourn his loss, since he was a keen worker in the 
fields of local historical and literary research. He has left behind 
him numerous contributions to the history of Birmingham and 
neighbourhood. ‘‘In connection with his own professional occupa- 
tion he did much to raise the status and improve the position of 
a very patient and long-suffering body of men—the public 
librarians.’’—B’ham Mail. He became a member of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom in 1881, and was a member 
of the Council for many years. Mr. Dent ceased to be librarian 
at Aston upon the absorption of the borough in Greater Bir- 
mingham. 

The Work of the Council. When the Annual Meeting looms 
in the distance the Agenda seems to grow, and that before the 
Council on April 8th was no exception to the rule. Mr. F. A. 
Richards, of the South Coast Division, attended, following on the 
interview for the West Sussex County Library appointment. 

The Sub-Committee formed to investigate the question of the 
provision of correspondence classes for Assistants made their 
report, which will be examined thoroughly at the May Council, 
when the Divisional members attend in force. 

Following on the invitation received from the Public Libraries 
Committee to give evidence before them, a small sub-committee 
has been formed to draw up a report for presentation to the next 
meeting of the Council. Mr. F. E. Sandry is acting as Honorary 
Secretary of the sub-committee. 

The Honorary Secretary reported that he had received a few 
replies to the note in last month’s Journal, stating that a corre- 
spondence course in English composition would be arranged for 
those who desire to take such a course. We hope that more mem- 
bers will send in their names very soon, in order that the course 
may be started in good time. 

It was decided to send the Honorary Secretary as a delegate 
to the L.A. Conference at Birmingham, in September. 

An Example Worth Following.—Amongst the encouraging 
list of new members printed in this issue we would like to draw 
especial attention to the names of the members of the staff of the 
Ipswich Public Libraries. From Mr. L. R. McColvin, the Chief 
Librarian, down to the junior assistant, all have joined up. This 
act is a practical expression of Mr. McColvin’s good 
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wishes and interest in the attempt now being made to 
create an East Anglian Division. When Mr. Pike, of 
Yarmouth, enthusiastically assisted by Mr. MHayward, of 
Norwich, entered on this enterprise a few months ago, 
the task seemed almost impossible of realization. The 
library centres were so few and the distances which separated them 
so great. However, determination, enthusiasm and energy have, 
in a remarkably short time, worked the miraculous. Norwich, 
where Mr. Stephen, the City Librarian, an old member of the 
Association, and one who in days gone by did valuable service in 
its behalf, blessed the new venture, provided last month several 
new members. With this healthy band of members supported by 
old friends at Lowestoft and Yarmouth the hoped-for Division 
should soon be a vigorous reality. If the Eastern Counties with its 
limited opportunities and means can accomplish the well-nigh 
impossible, surely this should be an encouragement and an 
example to those members of ours who are at present in library 
centres where no Divisional organization exists, to attempt a 
little missionary effort. If only twelve can manage to band 
together to form a corporate body and can only meet twice a year 
the effort will be well worth the while. Try it and see. 

School of Librarianship.—The report of the Director of the 
University of London School of Librarianship for the session 
1923-24 has just been issued. It shows that the experiment of 
founding a School of Librarianship, made five years ago by the 
University of London in conjunction with the Library Association, 
has been well justified. The School has been assisted financially 
by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the Trustees are convinced of the wisdom of the experi- 
ment and have decided to continue to assist the School for a 
further period of five years. The Carnegie United Kingdom Trus- 
tees have intimated that at the end of that time they will regard 
the experiment as having been fully tried and will leave the weight 
on the shoulders of the University. 

The report of the Director shows that there were 80 students 
in the School in the session 1923-24. The purpose of the School 
is to raise the higher ranks of Librarianship to the side of one of 
the liberal professions. The School is, therefore, encouraging 
students to take a degree either in Arts or Science before entering 
on the definite training for the diploma. 

In connection with the School there is each year a series of 
public lectures on librarianship subjects that are open to members 
of the School and the general public. Provision is also made to 
meet the needs of those already holding posts in Libraries in 
London and the neighbourhood, part-time courses are arranged 
which make it possible for them to improve their qualifications, 
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and, after a course of study extending over not less than three 
years, to obtain the diploma of the School. 


Charles Dickens.—No. 48, Doughty Street, the house in which 
Dickens lived from 1887-89 (and in which he completed ‘‘ The Pick- 
wick Papers,” wrote ‘“‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” “‘ Oliver Twist,” “‘ Sketches 
of Young Gentlemen,” and ‘“‘ The Mudfog Papers,” and edited “‘ Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany ”) is to be opened shortly as a National Dickens 
Memorial. When ready, it will serve as a mecca and meeting place 
for lovers of England’s great novelist from all parts of the world. 
There will be a museum containing relics and many objects of interest 
connected with Dickens and his works. It will also contain a Picture 
Gallery representing the works of all artists who have been associated 
with the name of Dickens. A special feature will be a very complete 
Library of Dickensiana, and it is intended that it shall contain in 
course of time, every book and every magazine article dealing with 
the life and works of Charles Dickens, and every edition of his works. 
The Librarian responsible is Mr. F. W. T. Lange, late of the St. 
Bride Foundation, and we are informed that he expects to have some 
8,000 vols. on the shelves by the opening date, in June, probably. 


Annual General Business Meeting.—Any member desiring to 
introduce any matter before the Annual General Business Meet- 
ing of the Association, which will be held on June 10th, must give 
notice in writing to the Honorary Secretary not later than May 6th. 

Council.—The next meeting of the Council will be held at the 
Central Library for Students on Wednesday, May 6th, at 2.30 p.m. 

County Libraries.—Surrey, as will be seen from the 
‘* Appointments,’’ has followed the crowd and appointed a non- 
librarian to a librarianship. We have heard a lot of talk of co- 
operation, and the position of the County Librarian when it comes 
about. Well, what will be the attitude of the professional 
librarians of borough libraries when they are asked to assist a 
scheme with these amateur librarians? And what will their 
scheme be like! We have heard, too, of ‘‘truth in advertising.’”’ 
We commend it to the County Authorities, suggesting that in 
place of the advertisement ‘‘Librarian wanted’’ they state ‘‘Man or 
Woman wanted.’’ We should then suffer no illusions, and refrain 
from applying. 


WHY MORE THAN ONE ASSOCIATION ? 


Are we not blessed—I would not presume to say cursed— 
with a plethora of associations devoted to the interests of members 
of the library profession? Consider for a moment the following 
array of letters, each combination representing an association : 
L.A., L. & H.C.B. of L.A., A.A.L., S.P.L., the designation of 
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all of which may, or may not, be ascertained by consulting the 
list of abbreviations in Cassell’s New English Dictionary, edited 
as it is by a prominent member of the profession. In addition to 
the above well-known bodies there exist many semi-private asso- 
ciations and societies connected with librarianship; is it not 
mooted, too, that the County Librarians are about to found yet 
another association? These things should not be. 

Mr. Editor, is it not ridiculous to have so many different 
bodies to look after the interests of what is a comparatively insig- 
nificant, merely numerically of course, profession as ours? 
Important meetings and social events connected with the A.A.L. 
have recently clashed with meetings of other associations, thereby 
causing annoyance to members of both bodies. In other, and more 
important ways, the activities of the various bodies are clashing 
daily. 

Why not amalgamate all these units into one large and 
healthy association pledged to strive unitedly for a common goal : 
the uplifting of librarianship in all legitimate ways? Then, and 
not till then, will librarianship fall into line with its medical, 
dental, journalistic and teaching confréres. Considering how dis- 
united library workers are, it is no wonder that our claims to 
recognition regarding the London Matriculation were recently 
scoffed at by the authorities of University College. Then observe 
the multiplicity of journals: L.A. Record, The Library, The 
Library World, The Librarian, The Library Assistant! What in 
the name of common sense is the advantage of distributing this 
reading-matter, much of it reduntant, among some. half-dozen 
journals? Are there sufficient happenings, interesting news items, 
inspiring articles to go round? I wonder, Mr. Editor ! 

Let our Association, acknowledged by all unprejudiced 
persons to be one—I do not say the only one—of the most virile 
and pushing bodies, take the lead and invite the others to throw 
aside—as one throws aside a worn and outgrown garment—petty 
jealousies and personal animosities, and join hands and brains in 
the formation of one all-embracing association of library workers, 
caring rothing whether their designation be Librarians, Chief 
Librarians, Borough Librarians, Borough Librarians-Curators-ci- 
Museums-Clerks-to-Committees, or merely senior or junior «ssist- 
aats, bobbed or trousered. Whether they belong to the front or the 
rear rank of librarians they shall have a welcome in our real asso- 
ciation, the only stipulation being enthusiasm for and love of their 
work, combined with a desire to help their fellow-men. No 
members of library committees, booksellers, and other strivers for 
cheap notoriety shall dare to darken the portals of our meeting- 
house. Nor will the social side be overlooked: all will meet in 
friendliness. 
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When such a happy state of things as | have outlined comes 
to pass, as come to pass it must if we are ever to be recognised as 
members of a real progressive profession, we shall be in a position 
to have a paid Secretary—don’t think for a moment that I am 
decrying the splendid work of the Hon. Secretaries of either the 
L.A. or the A.A.L., far from it—able to devote the whole of his 
time to the duties of his office, and a properly-appointed office and 
lecture hall, as have other professions. Then our meetings will 
be well attended by all classes of library workers, because all ranks 
will be provided for; the appalling apathy existent in certain 
library districts, Metropolitan and Provincial alike, will be replaced 
by a steady enthusiasm for progress and well-doing, while we may 
look forward to a spirit of goodwill prevailing among all members 
of what was once a looked-down-upon and despised occupation. 

W.H. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE LIBRARY PROFESSION.* 
By H. Sarceant, Birmingham Public Libraries. 

I have often wondered why our professional journals pay so 
little attention to the progress of Librarianship. If librarians and 
assistants do not awake to the necessity for this soon we shall see 
little advancement in the future. The present time is a critical one, 
and on the next few years depends a great deal. Many of the 
older people are on the verge of retirement, and younger ones will 
be required to take their places, but unless drastic changes take 
place I am afraid few will be ready to carry on. If they want to 
see the profession thrive they must put heart and soul into the 
work. Indifferent interest, which is already far too prevalent 
amongst assistants, is useless, and will lead to the old easy-going 
methods, which in their turn lead nowhere. 

The profession is still young, and these older men and women 
have, as is the way with all pioneers, been more or less tied down. 
They have been fully occupied developing the technical side of 
librarianship, and in consequence have been almost unable to 
advance its standing. Opportunities for studying and obtaining 
certificates and other qualifications, which to-day form an integral 
part of our daily life, were in their time scanty. Lack of encour- 
agement, very long hours of what was often little less than 
drudgery, and bad pay have all combined to reduce them to mere 
** mechanical plodders.’’ True, a few have raised themselves 
above their colleagues, but the majority have settled into a groove. 

The progress of Librarianship towards reaching its appro- 
priate place amongst other professions has been considerably 
hampered in many places by “‘ red tape,’’ and to the coming 
generation falls the duty of sweeping away all such obstacles. 


2 Read before the Midland Division at Birmingham, 26th Feb., 1925. 
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These young people have much to gain and little to lose. 
Salaries are getting better, even though it be slowly, chances for 
study and obtaining qualifications are better than ever before, the 
associations are providing more social life, and the more enthu- 
siastic older members are giving help such as they themselves 
seldom received. 

There are, however, still several big drawbacks; lack of 
interest, bad book selection, and very often, I am afraid, a certain 
amount of disloyalty amongst staffs. Let us briefly examine these 
points. To me it seems amazing that assistants who have taken 
the first plunge, and entered, what many outsiders regard as a 
musty profession, should not be imbued with a spirit of enthu- 
siasm, interest and keenness, which the very association with 
books brings, or should bring. If an assistant does not feel this 
spirit of comradeship and love of books (and to many I honestly 
believe a book conveys about as much as a jam-jar does to a 
grocer’s assistant), then he or she might as well be out of the 
profession. They can be of no use to it, and under the circum- 
stances it can be of no use tothem. Again, there are those people 
with a little interest, but who consider that professional examina- 
tions are a waste of time. They usually defend themselves by 
pointing to the older people who hold no qualifications. This is 
no excuse at all, as conditions of service in the past are not to be 
compared with those of the present. What such people are fit for 
I cannot say, but I do say most emphatically that they are abso- 
lutely useless to Librarianship. 

My next point, poor book selection, may be regarded as one 
of the chief failures to attract the public. To be quite candid there 
are far too many librarians who do not realise that book selection 
is entirely different from book buying. Here again is a chance 
for the younger generation to rectify a long-standing fault. When 
they do this we shall be a long way towards obtaining better 
recognition from our readers. 

The question of disloyalty amongst staffs is a very important 
one. Many librarians and assistants are too ready to criticise, 
without offering any remedy, the methods followed by their col- 
leagues. This in itself is not disloyalty, but unfortunately in many 
instances it is not done openly, and it is then that trouble is caused. 
It is thoughtless criticism of other peoples’ work which to a great 
extent undermines the stability of the profession, and thus holds 
out to the general public an exaggerated idea of the weaknesses 
of Librarianship. Therefore, if we are to do any good as a profes- 
sion we should be well advised to promote a better feeling of 
harmony amongst our colleagues in other towns. 


Closely bound up with such an endeavour are the two main 
professional associations which are out to stimulate a healthier 
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and more lively interest in Librarianship. Many of their members 
genuinely help in this direction, but the majority, 1 venture to 
suggest, certainly do not. As a matter of fact the number of 
assistants who join is lamentably low. I take it there are several 
thousand library assistants in the country, and yet our member- 
ship in the A.A.L. is about eight hundred. This shows a serious 
lack of enthusiasm and professional patriotism. If any more con- 
vincing evidence of this apathy is needed turn up the examination 
results, and note the number of non-members. A word of appeal 
is needed to those who do join. Too many of them are content to 
pay their subscription, receive the journal, often not even troubling 
to read it, and then imagine they have done their share. 

If librarians cannot band together in a spirit of true comrade- 
ship, then I am afraid We shall never convince the public that we 
are essential to their welfare. We have in every town a public 
health department, a highways department, a finance department, 
and so on, all recognised by the public as being necessary to its 
service, and yet how often is the public library held in the same 
esteem? Hardly ever. Why? Many librarians will tell you 
because the public are ignorant of the uses and aims of the library. 
Very true, but those same librarians forget that they are respon- 
sible for that ignorance, and that it is their duty to point out the 
facilities offered. This they can never accomplish while they them- 
selves remain indifferent to the work of libraries. 


You may think all this very pessimistic, but you must admit 
the fact that, in the public estimation, we are the ‘‘ bottom dog "’ 
department of the public services. One occasionally hears it said 
that libraries must always hide their light under a bushel. This, 
of course, is utter rubbish. The public health department is 
now considered essential to the physical fitness of a population ; 
why, then, should the public library not be considered indispens- 
able to the intellectual fitness of that population? At one time none 
of these services were deemed necessities. However, things will 
not be so bad if only the younger people will wake up. Many have 
but there are still far too many slackers. One of the first 
things they should learn is that a sympathetic understanding of 
their readers’ tastes is essential. Too many older people who 
might be doing good work merely stand at a counter stamping 
books, and consequently the public adopt the attitude that this is 
the only qualification a librarian needs. Again, far too many are 
satisfied with a so-called classified and catalogued library; they 
think that the provision of this is all they need do. This is all 
wrong ; their work has only just begun, and if they are unable to 
carry it further the sooner capable and willing substitutes are 
found the better it will be, both for the profession and for the 
public. 
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In conclusion, the first step towards putting the profession in its 
right place is unbounded enthusiasm and loyalty to one’s work. 
This keenness will eventually become a ‘‘ live wire ’’ in the rela- 
tionship between staffs and readers and will bring to Librarianship 
a well-merited recognition by a hitherto apathetic public. It is no 
use the younger people relying on their elders for a lead; they 
must strike out for themselves. 

If every keen assistant would persuade one or two slackers to 
become loyal to, and interested in the work, then I am confident 
that before long we should have a body of librarians who would 
assert themselves in the public view, and who would command the 
respect of all with whom they came into contact. This regard for 
personalities would in turn bring about a long overdue recogni- 
tion of Librarianship as one of the great public services. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.2 
By R. D. H. Smitu, Richmond Public Library. 


At different times in the history of the library movement new 
channels for the furtherance of our activities have been discovered, 
and attention has been called to unexplored aspects of our work. 
We have seen the fruit of these various suggestions in the estab- 
lishment of junior sections, lecture halls, and other special depart- 
ments ; we have had effective pleas for an increased provision of 
musical, technical, and sociological literature. Hitherto, so far 
as I am aware, there have been put forward no definite claims on 
behalf of contemporary creative literature, possibly because its 
provision and exploitation are taken for granted. ‘‘ Taken for 
‘granted ’’ is usually synonymous with neglect. So, without 
claiming to have discovered a New Jerusalem, I bring forward ‘a 
plea for the fuller consideration of this subject, in the conviction 
that it is important enough to warrant our especial attention. 

In every age there has been no more bitter subject of dispute 
than the literature and art of the period. In this dispute the cons 
have invariably secured a temporary victory over the pros; 
equally consistently, history has reversed their positions. We may 
look back through the centuries to the very beginning of litera- 
ture, and we find that the general attitude on the part of critics, 
using that term in its widest sense, has been one of antagonism or 
apathy. As Dean Inge once pointed out before this Association, 
King Solomon himself, after a very brief study of his fellow- 
authors, sighed for the company of the seven hundred. Euripides 
was despised in his own day much as the Sitwell family in this, 
and Shaw a decade or two ago; Swift, writing in the golden age 
of English prose, was in despair for his generation’s literature ; 


2Read at Richmond, 29th April. 
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Keats was advised to return to his pharmacy and learn to write 
poetry. These instances could be multiplied through the whole 
course of literary history. I would direct particular attention, 
however, to a speech made by John Stuart Mill about a century 
ago, for his views have a curious and amusing analogy with those 
that are so frequently expressed to-day. This was a speech, deli- 
vered in 1827 or 1828, entitled ‘‘ On the present state of litera- 
ture,’’ and recently printed for the first time in the Adelphi Maga- 
zine. Mill defines his purpose in these terms :—‘‘ I myself would 
rather hint at the principal vices which appear to me to distinguish 
the literature of the day, and the circumstances peculiar to our 
own times by which these vices seem to me to have been gener- 
ated.’’ He then affirms that his generation had no poet of the first 
rank, and that no new ones seemed likely to arise, and that prose 
style was practically extinct. Casting about for reasons for this, 
he places responsibility, firstly, upon the prevalence of periodical 
literature, secondly, upon those commercially-minded artists who 
dared to write for a living. The speech ends with a panegyric of 
the ancients as opposed to the moderns. What prose of to-day, 
cried Mill, can compare with that of Addison, Swift, Mandeville, 
or Bacon; what poetry with that of Milton? Who can write a 
novel as well as Goldsmith, Fielding, Richardson, or Sterne? 

That all sounds very dreadful, and, in its time, was no doubt 
convincing ; Mill’s audience must have heard, trembled, and gone 
home to weep bitter tears for our departed glory. Yet what were 
the facts at this time, as we can see them from the vantage-point 
of acentury ahead? With the exception, perhaps, of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, there was no period richer in 
achievement. Blake, Wordsworth, and Coleridge were still alive ; 
Jane Austen, Keats, Shelley, and Byron were but recently dead; 
Scott, Carlyle, and Landor were in their prime. As for the evil 
effect of periodical literature, the periodicals in question were the 
London Magazine, The Examiner, The Liberal, and The Indi- 
cator, enshrining some of the best work of De Quincey, Leigh 
Hunt, Lamb, and Hazlitt. If literature were dying, it could still 
produce a most musical death-rattle. And within ten years 
Dickens, Browning, Tennyson, and hosts of others, were taking 
their first flights. Truly, this was a troublesome corpse ! 


Is there not a clear parallel between Mill’s opinions and the 
opinions that prevail to-day and in every age? The names, of 
course, are changed; slightly different reasons may be assigned 
for the decay of literature, but the attitude is the same. We 
shall be right, I think, in not accepting the opinions of those 
modern critics who speak of ‘‘ the menace to the art of fine writ- 
ing brought about by the schools of journalism.’’ That is virtu- 
ally a re-statement, in twentieth-century terms, of Mill’s objection 
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to periodicals ; it will be equally confounded by history. Can we 
believe that page four of the Daily Mail or the sentimental 
vapidities of the editor of the Sunday Express actually constitute 
a barrier against the growth of great creative literature? Is it 
conceivable that Horatio Bottomley or Lord Beaverbrook might 
have been great writers had they not been led astray by the attrac- 
tions of weekly journalism? Again, Mill sighed for the peer of 
Fielding or Richardson and, in a little while, Dickens and 
Thackeray make their appearance. The Mills of our time search 
unhappily for the equivalents of Dickens and Thackeray, but 
behold, they use only one eye. The reverend seigniors of 1970 
will say: ‘‘ Ah, yes, at the beginning of this century we had 
writers of genius—Conrad, Galsworthy, Hardy, Forster ; but they 
are all gone, and nu new ores seem likely to arise.’’ 

So much, then, for the academic critic. It is not hard to 
demonstrate that, in whatever age he flourishes, he is wrong. He 
is wrong either from mere prejudice, or because he wilfully limits 
his own view and thus loses the capacity to see the unity of past 
and present which so plainly exists. On the other hand, there is 
an attitude of mind which decries all but contemporary literature, 
whose spokesmen believe that all literature previous to their imme- 
diate generation is mediocre and out-of-date, that the tradition 
which preserves it is a gigantic fraud. They will smash our exist- 
ing idols, but let me read a sample of what is offered as a 
substitute :— 

My Uncle Sol’s farm 

failed because the chickens 
ate the vegetables so 

my Uncle Sol had a chicken farm till the 
skunks ate the chickens when 
my Uncle Sol 

had a skunk farm but 

the skunks caught cold and 
died and so 

my Uncle Sol imitated the 
skunks in a subtle manner. 


That is a very representative example, put forth as serious 
poetry by a heraid of the new dawn. We should certainly be as 
open-minded as possible in regarding new work of such surprising 
originality, for the most daring experiments of one generation 
are often the common-places of the next. I do feel, however, that 
if this be so with the piece I have quoted, our heartiest sympa- 
thies should be extended to the next generation. 

These are the two extremes, and the common-sense stand- 
point will be that of balance between them ; giving the past neither 
contempt nor idolatry; neither hypnotised nor revolted by the 
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present. Having attempted to establish this principle on general 
lines, it may be profitable at this point to consider a few questions 
special to our own time. 


It is frequently asserted that the Great War destroyed most 
of our new literary talent, and has induced in post-war writersg 
moreover, a state of mind which is not conducive to the best 
writing. Undoubtedly, much genius was lost in the war; but any 
tremendous spiritual upheaval is productive as well as destructive. 
Most of the masterpieces of Greek literature were produced in 
time of strife and turmoil ; English drama was at its zenith during 
the wars with Spain ; the richest period of European literature was 
that of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. Against 
historical example, the assertion crumbles. 


It is further held that an ugly and materialistic age is ipso 
facto incapable of producing great literature, whose be-all and 
end-all is beauty. It seems to me that we are too close to this age, 
and too intimately bound up with it to assert at all definitely that 
it is more ugly or materialistic than any other; it is a point that 
only history can decide by placing this century, with the acci- 
dentals cleared away, in its true relation to previous centuries. 
In any event, the strength of literature surely lies in its re-action 
against ugliness rather than in submission to it. Closely. allied 
with this is the much-debated question of pornography in contem- 
porary literature. Infinite caution should be used in rejecting 
books on the grounds of some possible pernicious effect ; it has to 
be borne in mind that what is believed decadence at one point of 
time is often seen afterwards as nothing but common honesty. 
Ibsen, for example, is known to-day as a perfectly sane and 
balanced explorer of social problems. Professor Gilbert Norwood 
tells us, however, of a man of the 1890’s, deeply versed in litera- 
ture, who spoke of Ibsen as *‘ a dirty, hysterical, old blackguard.”’ 


The largeness of modern literary output is a further peg upon 
which an indictment is hung. We are faced to-day with a flood of 
indifferent writing, the printing presses in this country alone 
pouring forth ten thousand new books, of which ninety per cent. 
are not worth the paper they are printed on. The explanation, I 
submit, lies in the huge increase in population during the last 
hundred years, and in the effects, not perhaps fully realized, of 
the introduction of compulsory education. In past days the larger 
part of the population could not read, write, nor think ; to-day the 
majority still cannot think, but'can read and write. Hence the 
demand for mediocrity by readers with mediocre minds, and the 
satisfaction of that demand by writers of equal brain-power. 
Surely, though, this is without prejudice to the parallel develop- 
‘ment of true literature. 
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From all these considerations, the truth emerges that any 
attempt at a final and complete estimate of the literary character 
of a period by one living in the period, is bound to be fruitless. 
Our glances into past history show that time alone, perpetually 
sifting the chaff from the grain, is the final judge. But they show, 
also, that, altogether apart from any personal attraction in the 
matter, we have a sound and reasonable basis for believing the 
twentieth century to be as rich in great literature as any other 
period. 

These are general considerations which, if agreed with, will 
hold good for us as private persons, as well as librarians; the 
second part of my remarks I will confine to those special aspects 
which concern us professionally. 

In providing and exploiting contemporary literature, as in 
the provision of other classes of books, we have two kinds of 
readers to serve. Firstly, there is the reader, more or less a student 
of his subject, who knows what he wants and asks for definite 
books. He will probably be acquainted with the great literature 
of the past; he may possess a small private library, or at least ‘a 
collection of the standard classics. Owing to questions of copy- 
right, however, modern books can very rarely be procured in cheap 
editions. A complete Browning, for example, can be had for 
three-and-sixpence, but the collected works of De La Mare cost 
thirty shillings. For this reason alone, if for no other, we should 
purchase both. Secondly, there is the reader, by far in the 
majority, who has no definite requirements, but wants a ‘‘ good 
book,’’ the definition of goodness being very elastic. To him the 
contemporary will appeal with especial force; the more we can 
exploit that appeal the more shall we attract him to our libraries. 
Coleridge says on this subject: ‘‘ No models of past times, how- 
ever perfect, have the same vivid effect . . . as the production of 
a contemporary genius. The writings of a contemporary, sur- 
rounded by the same circumstances and disciplined by the same 
manners, possess a reality and inspire an actual friendship as of 
a man for a man.’’ That is the essence and ideal of all literature ; 
that friendship, once felt, will lead to Pisgah-sights hitherto un- 
dreamed of. 


It remains to deal with the difficult matter of selection. For 
the selection of general books we are equipped now-a-days with 
safé and reliable guides. Books upon the sciences, the useful arts 
or what-not deal usually with concrete facts, and the opinion of 
experts upon these facts, as revealed in reviews, can be accepted 
without demur. With the creative literature of the past, we are 
guided by the hand-books and other aids to selection which set 
out, not the opinions of one man, but the verdict of posterity as 
recorded by one man. With contemporary literature, however, 
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we have nosuch reliable guidance ; the main channel of information 
lies in the strictly professional book-review. It will be generally 
admitted that the average review of contemporary fiction, poetry, 
drama, or essay, taken alone is not a wholly satisfactory method 
of making our selection. Different critics, each with an equal 
claim to be heard, will give totally opposing views of the same 
book ; if we rely solely upon one critical journal and its reviews 
it is unlikely that we shall secure a sufficiently catholic selection. 
Often, too, there is a close and unfortunate connection between 
the publishers’ advertisements in a journal, and that journal’s 
opinion of the books that are advertised. Furthermore, a very 
small acquaintance with critical methods shows that quite different 
standpoints are adopted in dealing with the ordinary popular 
author and the writer with more substantial claims. In a recent 
issue of a well-known weekly there occurred reviews of a novel by 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence, and of some new popular fiction. The latter 
had succeeded within the narrow limits of the thriller and the 
common-place romance, and were duly praised. Mr. Lawrence 
had set himself a much more difficult feat—that of conveying his 
whole vision of life; at this, the reviewer tightened up his critical 
principles till they could almost be heard creaking, and awarded 
two columns of hearty bludgeoning on abstract points of style, 
atmosphere, and character-drawing. Yet, whether we agree or 
disagree (personally, I do both) with Mr. Lawrence’s views, there 
is no doubt that his work is immeasurably more important than 
any amount of popular fiction. 

For the majority of people ‘‘the study of reviews is a minor 
science, like the study of the continental Bradshaw.’’ For the 
librarian, for the reason I have enumerated, it should play a larger 
part. If by comparison and study we can develop a capacity for 
reading between the lines, we shall be able to find the true con- 
census of opinion on any particular book and to select accordingly. 

Although the cautious use of reviews will remain our main 
guard against neglecting contemporary work of significance, I 
venture to suggest one or two further methods. The best parody, 
in essence, is criticism of a particularly valuable sort: like Uncle 
Sol with the skunks it imitates in a subtle, withal a more illuminat- 
ing manner. Be it noted, too, that those writers at whom brilliant 
parody has been aimed have very rarely turned out to be nonenti- 
ties. Those very traits which are seized on and exaggerated by 
the parodist are the qualities of individuality and distinctiveness 
which give the work a lasting value. 

Secondly, if an author’s works have a wide appeal in transla- 
tion to the people of other countries, they are certain to possess 
some value for the country of their origin. The fact that they 
already have, in some measure, a universal appeal is extremely 
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significant. A quick and easy reference on this question is pro- 
vided by the Letters from Abroad series in the London Mercury 
and other journals, and the mention of any new translation from 
the English would be worth noting. Neither of these methods are 
particularly important or certain; but, taken in conjunction with 
reviews, may prove of some value in an overhaul of stock. 

Finally, may I plead for the purchase of all modern antho- 
logies, good, bad, and indifferent, with a special emphasis on 
the bad and indifferent. Mr. Arnold Bennett’s gibe that in this 
country the very mention of poetry will disperse a mob is unfor- 
tunately grounded on truth; we might be able to assist in remov- 
ing this reproach. Anthologies do not present such an air of 
finality as the collected works of an author; from our point of 
view they are cheap, and there are not enough of them to make 
the experiment an expensive one. We should provide the bad and 
indifferent, I take it, on the same principle as we provide the 
trashy novel. Bad poetry is no more, perhaps less, harmful than 
dad fiction, and if the path to Hardy lies sometimes through Dell, 
why not to Yeats or Shelley through Ella Wheeler Wilcox? 

In conclusion, I cannot do better than quote from a poem 
by Robert Graves which seems peculiarly fitted to our subject ; its 
subject is modern poetry, but it can be equally applied to the 
whole of modern literature :— 

‘** The Head Librarian rose—I like the fellow. 

He sympathised with much the Dean had said, 
Yet doubted Albion’s glory was quite dead. 
True, Hardy was no poet, to his mind, 
‘ A clumsier craftsman you could scarcely find,’ 
And Housman’s gift was slight and his thought weak, 
And Doughty’s metric sense was far to seek, 
‘ Yet two grand singers,’ he said, ‘ still survive.’ 
Watson still writes, Bridges is yet alive— 
Two perfect lyrists; but, sir, I’ll agree 
These two removed, farewell to Poesie.’’ 

Lest we be tempted to think like that, let us remember John 

Stuart Mill and those others. 





THE DIVISIONS. 


MIDLanD Division. 

A Meeting of the above Division was held in Birmingham on Thursday, 
February 26th, 1925. 

After tea at the Council House Canteen, the evening meeting was held at 
the Birmingham Reference Library, by kind permission of Walter Powell, Esq., 
Chief Librarian. The meeting took the form of a ‘‘ Magazine Evening,” being 
the second time that the Divisiom has made this venture. 

The Chairman acted as Editor and called upon various members to read 
their contributions. 4s on the former occasion there was a good response to 
the request for ‘* items.” 
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After the Editorial Notes, Mr. H. Sargeant (Small Heath, Birmingham) 
read an article entitled ‘‘ Some Thoughts on the Library Profession ’—an 
article which provided ample material for thought and which will not easily be 
forgotten by those who heard it. This was followed by an anonymous contri- 
bution, ‘‘ Reminiscences ’’—a very clever skit on the previous magazine 
evening. 

Miss C. Dallison (Birmingham Reference Library) then followed with a 
humorous article, ‘‘ Hints to the Unemployed.’’ Miss J. H. Paterson (Spark- 
Lill, Birmingham) contributed a delightful poem, entitled ‘‘ The Gift,’? which 
was followed by a brilliant little satire, “‘ The Primitive Man Civilized,’’ by 
Miss P. M. Vernon (Sparkhill, Birmingham). The next contribution was ‘by 
Miss E. M. Withers (Birmingham Reference Library) on ‘‘ The Early Life of 
Washington Irving,’’ and then followed an article on ‘‘ The Press Association,” 
by Mr. B. C. Darby, of Wolverhampton. These were followed by an anonymous 
sonnet and a series of ‘‘ potted ’’ limericks on celebrated ‘‘ Midlanders,’’ entitled 
** Suggested Additions to Who’s Who,” (although the particular ‘“‘ Zoo ’’ was 
not mentioned.) 

The magazine concluded with a letter to the Editor on “ Fairies,”’ by 
G. L. Burton. 

At the business part of the meeting, it was decided that, as the Committee 
had been unable to secure a room for the proposed Social and Dance on March 
llth, a party should be arranged to visit the Palais de Dance on that evening. 

Resolutions of congratulation were unanimously passed to Mr. A. R. 
Williams, of the Birmingham Reference Library, on his obtaining the Diploma 
of the Library Association, and to Mr. P. Ardagh, on his appointment on the 
staff of the University Library of St. Andrews. 

A very enjoyable meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to Walter Powell, 
Fsq., Chief Librarian, Birmingham, for granting the use of a room. 


A meeting of the Division was held at Wolverhampton, on Wednesday, 
March 25th, and proved to be one of outstanding interest. 

The members assembled at the Public Library, where they were met by 
Mr. Beeston, the Chief Librarian. Motor "buses conveyed the party to the 
motor-cycle and wireless factories of Messrs. A. J. Stevens and Co. (1914), Ltd. 
Here members were shown the many processes in the manufacture of motor 
cycles and wireless equipment. A very enjoyable and interesting afternoon was 

nt. 
ea Members were entertained to tea at Reynolds’ Café, by kind invitation of 
Mr. Councillor F. R. W. Hayward, Chairman of the Wolverhampton Public 
Libraries Committee. 

After tea the party returned to the Public Library, where a very interest- 
ing evening programme had been arranged. In the Children’s Library there 
was an exhibition of books printed in Wolverhampton by Messrs. Whitehead, 
Bros. 

The members of the Association were then privileged to listen to a very 
enjoyable concert by the Broadmore Guild Orchestra, under the conductorship 
of Mr. Fred Hall. This was followed by a performance of Shakespeare’s 
“ Twelfth Night,’ by the Queen Street Dramatic Society. 

Members left Wolverhampton just after 10 o’clock, after a thoroughly 
delightful meeting, and one that is not likely to be forgotten by those who were 
present. The Association is very grateful to Mr. Beeston and his friends for 
arranging such an enjoyable meeting. “.* 


NortH-East Division. 
The Annual Meeting was held in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Wednesday, 
March 4th. Members assembled in good numbers during the afternoon at the 
Hancock Museum, and were received by Mr. T. Russell Goddard, Curator. He 
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afterwards acted as guide, and gave his visitors an interesting afternoon. He 
drew attention particularly to such things as accession methods with specimens, 
and: their classification and arrangement. The methods of cataloguing and 
indexing were also clearly described. After examining the library of the insti- 
tution a tour of the Museum was made. Our guide made it so interesting that 
even Novocastrians who thought themselves well acquainted with the place 
found that there was much that they had missed. Mr. Goddard received a 
well-deserved vote of thanks for his trouble, and the long time he had spared 
to us. 

Members then returned to the city to meet the Chairman of the Libraries 
Committee (Councillor G. G. Elliott), and the Vice-Chairman (Councillor John 
Grantham, Sheriff of Newcastle), at tea. Both gentlemen addressed the gather- 
ing, and showed themselves to be sympathetic towards our Association and 
its aims. Mr. W. E. Hurford, as Chairman of the Division, moved a vote of 
thanks to our hosts for their kindness and interest. 

The General Meeting was held in the Carnegie Library, Benwell, by kind 
permission of the Chief Librarian of Newcastle, Basil Anderton, Esq., M.A. 

The Annual Report and Financial Statement were submitted and approved. 
Officers and Committee for the year were announced as follows :— 

Chairman: Mr. W. E. Hurford, Newcastle. 

Vice-Chairman: Miss M. L. Coatsworth, Sunderland. 

Hon. Sec. and Treasurer: Mr. 1. Briggs, Newcastle. 

Committee: Mr. W. H. Gibson, Newcastle; Messrs. W. H. Smettem & 
C. Jackson, Sunderland; Mr. T. Hedley, Gateshead; Mr. J. S. Swan, South 
Shields; Mr. W. E. Linton, West Hartlepool; Mr. G. S. D. Lindsay, Tyne- 
mouth; Miss G. Tattersall, Darlington. 

Mr. Hurford, accepting office for a second year, then delivered his Chair- 
man’s Address. After thanking the members for their enthusiasm during the 
past year, by which the Division had been raised to a numerical and influential 
position better than at any time in its history, he went on to remark upon 
the great activity in the library world in general. He suggested the 1919 Act 
as the chief factor making for the greater publicity now being givem to the 
movement. From being ‘‘ nobody’s child ’’ of, say, 20 years ago, to the 
present time of fuller recognition, prejudices had died hard. It is still possible 
to find ‘‘ die hards ’? who see no good in public libraries, or others who can 
see no other reason for their existence than to hand out volumes of fiction. 
‘* The prejudices are slowly fading away, and the general public are beginning 
to realize that public libraries are an integral factor in their everyday life.” 

Mr. Hurford then referred to the Comm‘ttee on Public Libraries now 
sitting, and to the Carnegie Report on Public Library Systems, with their 
exhaustive questionnaires. ‘‘ We can await the results with interest; and it 
is to be hoped that it will not be a case of confusion confounded.”’ 

In a letter recently received from a member of the Council of the L.A. is 
the following : ‘‘ The A.A.L. has always had a reputation for virility consider- 
ably. in advance of the L.A., which has let us down badly in not providing 
a lead now that a Government Committee is considering what is to be done 
with us. The Association has no considered policy at all.’’ This is to be 
deplored, and evidence is not wanting that in many instances such is the case. 
For example, the staff of the Cardiff Public Library have forwarded to us a 
circular calling our attention to a resolution they have sent to the L.A. with 
regard to the appointment given to someone with no professional training. 
Another example of this type was the Northamptonshire County Council’s 
advertisement for a Librarian—knowledge of library technique not necessary ! 
Shades of James Duff Brown! What would the pioneers of our profession think 
of this if they could see it? Where is the much-vaunted dignity in professional 
status of a body that tolerates this kind of thing? No other professional asso- 
ciation would have been so laggard in action, especially as these are not the 
first cases of the kind. With all due deference to that august body, I maintain 
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that they are not functioning in the manner for which they were created. Here 
we have the Carnegie Trustees on one hand, and the Government Educational 
body on the other issuing questionnaires, making suggestions, and publishing 
reports. I contend that the Library Association as a professional body should 
have made their own reports and suggestions. It would appear that the time 
is not far distant when the Carnegie Trustees and the Education Authorities 
will come together, and then what will be the position of the Library Associa- 
tion? The position is anomalous and fraught with many possibilities. Like 
Rip Van Winkle, they will find their position and powers usurped, unless they 
overcome their lethargy and cultivate more hustle. We must remember that 
what affects them affects us.”’ 

The speaker then pointed out the excellent results that might be obtained 
from the use of standardized library statistics, and mentioned that a move had 
at last been made towards uniformity. Upon the matter of education 
he remarked upon the unusual number of failures in recent examinations, and 
he thought that if the candidates’ weakness in ‘‘ English ’’ was the chief cause 
of it, our Association would rise to the occasion and offer help as they success- 
fully did when the last preliminary examination was held. He was also in 
favour of correspondence and oral courses of tuition being held by the Divi- 
sions. ‘‘ There is no reason why these classes should not be held at some 
convenient centre. For the student to whom the centre was not convenient the 
work could be carried out by correspondence. To show our good faith, and 
to make sure that the classes were not held on a competitive basis against 
any outside conductor of classes, entrance could be limited to those only who 
were members of the Division.” 

The Chairman then delivered a little homily on professional etiquette ; 
and concluded with the hope that the year will show continued progress and 
prosperity in the Association. 

Several important resolutions and suggestions were on the agenda for 
consideration, and the whole of a very interesting evening was spent on them. 
First to be dealt with was a resolution from the senior staff of the Cardiff 
Public Library relating to recent appointments under the Rural Libraries 
Scheme. This met with unqualified approval, and it was decided to support the 
resolution and send it to the Council with a request that it be forwarded to 
the L.A. Then followed a discussion on the suggestion that a correspondence 
course of tuitiom in English composition be established. The subject was debated 
keenly, and it was apparent that members were not agreed either upon the 
necessity for it or upon the best method of conducting it. However, after much 
talking, it was moved and carried that such a course was desirable. 

A resolution from the Midland Division (see p. 94 in the April ‘‘ Assist- 
ant ’’) on the establishment of correspondence classes by the A.A.L. was next 
put to the meeting. It was sympathetically received and adopted for discussion. 
After a considerable amount of good talking it was agreed to support the resolu- 
tion. This was done by passing the following motion, introduced by Mr. E. 
Pearson, Newcastle, and seconded by Mr. R. N. A. Miller, Newcastle. 

““ That this Division supports the resolution of the Midland Division. 
Further, in the event of such a scheme not being undertaken by the 
Council of the A.A.L. that this Division prepares and puts into operation 
a similar scheme on behalf of its own members.”’ 

To this was added a rider to the effect that an English course should be 

added if the scheme was adopted. 

Mr. J. Crawley, Newcastle, then put the following motion to the meeting 
and moved its adoption : 

‘* That this meeting of the N.E. Division of the A.A.L. considers it desir- 
able that in future a list of the names and libraries of successful candi- 
dates at Library Association examinations shall be sent to the con- 
troller of each area, with instructions to forward the results, so far as 

they concern his own area, to the local Press for publication.”’ 
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After some interpretative remarks it was seconded and carried, with the 
request that the Council be asked to accept it and forward it to the Educa- 
tion Committe of the Library Association. It was pointed out that this method 
of making known, generally, the results of examinations was done by almost 
every examining body. It was also a quite good way of attaining recognition 
of the Association’s educational activities; and it secured to each successful 
candidate an equal degree of publicity. As it is some, acting independently, 
make sure of publicity, while others, for various reasons, get none. 

This concluded a most interesting and a very satisfactory meeting. 


YORKSHIRE DIVISION. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1923—1924. 

The retiring Committee have pleasure in submitting the 18th Annual Report 

for the year October, 1923, to September, 1924, for your approval. 
Membership. 

Commencing with a membership of 96, including 5 Honorary Fellows, 8 new 
members were enrolled during the year, and two resigned, leaving a total mem- 
bership of 102. Considering the trying times which have been experienced 
during the past year it is gratifying to be able to report this progress in our 
membership. 

Your Committee regretfully record the death of Miss Isles (Leeds), who was 
killed in a motor accident; and it is felt that all members will desire to share in 
this expression of sympathy at the sad loss of one of our members. 

Meetings. 

During the past year meetings have been held as follows :—The Annual 
Meeting on January 23rd, at the Armley Branch Library, Leeds. During the 
afternoon Mr. Procter (Librarian, Armley Branch), followed the Annual Business 
Meeting with an account of the work at his library, and Miss Humberstone gave 
a descriptive account of work with the Children. The Inaugural Meeting was 
held at Bradford on March 19th. The afternoon was devoted to a tour through 
the various Departments of the Bradford and District Newspaper Co., Ltd., and 
in the evening a Meeting was held at the Commercial Library, Market Street, 
at which a paper was read by the President, Mr. H. Goulden, entitled, 
‘** Literature and Life.’’ The next Meeting was held at the Victoria Institute 
and Public Library, Saltaire,“on June 4th. At the afternoon session Mr. W. 
Robertshaw (Bradford), read a paper on ‘‘ Pamphlet Literature,”’ and in the 
evening the Report of the Divisional Delegates to the Annual Meeting of the 
Council of the A.A.L. was read and approved, followed by a paper from Miss 
Sawyers (Bradford), on ‘‘ Shakespearean Music, with special reference to 
the Twelfth Night.” 

The Annual Ramble was held on July 9th, when the Haworth and Stanbury 
District was visited, and Mr. Jonas Bradley, the eminent authority on the 
literary associations of the locality acted as leader. Unfortunately no other 
meeting was held during the year. A meeting was arranged for Keighley on 
Tuesday, 23rd September, but owing to the poor response it was deemed advisable 
to cancel the same. Negotiations for the November Meeting at Horbury failed 
at the last moment; and with the approach of the Christmas Season it was 
found impracticable to make other arrangements. 

Officers and Committee. 

During the past year Mr. N. Treliving (Leeds) found it necessary to 
resign the Secretaryship, and Mr. G. P. Jackson (Bradford) was elected in his 
place. The President, Mr. H. Goulden,. resigned his position on his appoint- 
ment as Chief Librarian, Huddersfield. Your Committee wish to place on 
record their high appreciation of the dignity, diligence and enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Goulden has discharged the duties of his Office, to cordially re- 
commend his election as an Honorary Fellow of the Division, and to extend 
the heartiest congratulations of all on his well-merited promotion. 
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Finance. 

Your Honorary Treasurer submits his Annual Financial Statement for 
your approval. Briefly, the income was £37 16s. 1ld. and the expenditure 
£25 11s. 74d., leaving a Balance in hand of £12 5s. 3}d. This exceedingly 
satisfactory statement bears its own testimony to the faithful discharge of his 
duties by your very worthy Hon. Treasurer. 

Acknowledgements. 

Your Committee wish to acknowledge with thanks the assistance rendered 
by the following Ladies and Gentlemen :—Miss Humberstone (Leeds), Miss 
Sawyers (Bradford), Miss Wragg (Wakefield), Mr. H. Goulden (Huddersfield), 
Mr. F. Haigh (Halifax), Mr. W. Procter (Armley), Mr. R. W. Parsons (Brad- 
ford), Mr. H. C. Derwent, J.P. (Bradford and District Newspaper Co.), and 
the Staffs of the Armley and Bradford Public Libraries. They also desire to 
extend their thanks to those Chief Librarians and Library Committees who have 
so kindly afforded facilities for our meetings during the past year, and to the 
Press which has been represented at all our meetings and published adequate 
and interesting reports of our proceedings. 


The inaugural meeting of the Division was held at Huddersfield, on Wed- 
nesday, March 25th, at 3 p.m. About 32 members from Leeds, Bradford, 
Armley, York, Wakefield, Halifax, Brighouse, and Morley assembled in St. 
George’s Square, and a special car conveyed the party to the Tolson Memorial 
Museum. At 3.30 p.m. Dr. T. W. Woodhead, M.Sc., F.L.S., conducted the 
members round the Museum, and gave a very interesting and instructive talk 
on its various features. On the call of Mr. H. J. M. Maltby, Curator of Bolling 
Hall Museum, seconded by Mr. H. W. Moore, Bradford, Dr. Woodhead was 
warmly thanked for his services. 

After the visit to the Museum, members returned to the Town Hall, where 
they were the guests of the Public Library and Art Gallery Committee at tea. 
Mr. R. W. Parsons, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Committee, referred 
to previous experience of hospitality im Huddersfield, and expressed thanks on 
behalf of the Assistant Librarians. Mr. Procter seconded. Councillor 
Halstead, in reply, expressed the pleasure of the Committee at meeting so many 
of those who did the quiet work which made libraries so useful in the way 
Mr. Parsons had indicated. Mr. Ernest Woodhead, M.A., J.P., endorsed what 
had been said as to the growing importance of Libraries in juvenile educatior, 
and spoke of their value as a means of supplementing the education of adults, 
in which direction lay a sphere of great usefulness. He hoped the example 
Huddersfield had set with their music library would be followed by other 
libraries throughout the country. 

At 6.45 the evening meeting was held in the Council Chamber. The Mayor 
(Alderman Law Taylor), in welcoming the members of the Association to 
Huddersfield, said he hoped that in the future a new public library would be 
built in the borough, and that in it a section would be specially set aside for 
the music library, which had been started largely through the instrumentality 
of Mr. S. Firth. 

The President, im thanking the Mayor for his words of welcome, said that 
in Huddersfield they had been particularly fortunate in having a gentleman 
possessing such interest and initiative as to have made it possible for a music 
library to be started. Mr. S. Firth, in reply, said that efforts had been made to 
cater for small musical societies who had difficulty in keeping their organisa- 
tions going. 

Mr. G. W. Strother then delivered his Presidential Address, in the course 
of which he said they were faced with the question of the possibility, he hoped 
not the probability, of public libraries becoming part of education authorities. 
This would not be for the improvement of public libraries and library activi- 
ties, nor did he think it would be for the improvement in any way of the posi- 
tion of the assistants. 
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The present library assistants looked upon borrowers and users of public 
libraries as people who came to them for assistance, which they were always 
quite willing to give. If they considered the question from the material point 
of view, there was a probability that education authorities would consider 
assistants as distinct from librarians—as clerks who performed more or less 
menial functions of no great usefulness or importance. He hoped library 
authorities would adopt the attitude that education authorities had quite enough 
to do in their present accepted sense without taking om any other side of 
municipal activity. 

Mr. Proctor (Leeds) said that whilst he deplored stereotyped methods, he 
thought standardisation up to a certain point on the lines which some of them 
conceived to be the best, would do much to improve the present position of 
the libraries. 

Alderman Platts agreed with the President that library committees should 
be kept apart from educational committees, so far as actual administration was 
concerned, but he thought the two bodies ought to act together on certain 
educational matters. 

Miss Wragg (Wakefield) said that at present library committees were the 
** Cinderellas ’’ of Councils. Education committees were allowed to spend 
much more freely than library committees, and if they had the control of 
libraries they might be able to spend more money on them, and the public 
would benefit. 

In an interesting discussion which followed, the following members took 
part: Mr. Butterfield (Bradford), Mr. Haigh (Halifax), and Mr. Muskett 
(Huddersfield). 

Mr. Strother extended a warm welcome to Mr. T. W. Muskett (Hudders- 
field), who had been traneferred from London to the Yorkshire Division. Mr. 
Muskett acknowledged the welcome. 

On the proposition of the President, seconded by Mr. Butterfield, Mr. R. W. 
Parsons (Bradford) was nominated as Vice-President of the A.A.L. Mr. 
Parsons suitably replied. On the call of Miss Wragg, seconded by Miss John- 
son, the Tramways Committee were thanked for the special car which had 
been provided. Mr. Strother also expressed a vote of thanks to Mr. H. Goulden 
(Chief Librarian, Huddersfield) and his staff, for their helpful and willing 
co-operation. Mr. Goulden suitably replied. 

Z G. P. Jackson, 
Hon. Sec. 


SoutH Coast Division. 


A Meeting of the Western Section will be held at Winchester, on Wednes- 
day, 20th May, 1925. The following programme has been arranged :— 

3 p.m.—Assemble at the West entrance to the Cathedral, when the party 
will be shown the Cathedral Library by the Rev. Canon Goodman, B.D., 
Hon. Assistant Librarian. 7 

(The Library contains many treasures of great bibliographical interest : 
manuscripts, including a beautiful illuminated Vulgate of the 12th century, 
incunabula, and first editions of famous books.) 

4 p.m.—Tea at the Abbey House, by invitation of the Ex-Mayor and 
Chairman of the Winchester Library Committee (Councillor H. P. Vacher). 

5 p.m.—Return to the Cathedral, when visitors will be conducted over 
the building by a guide. = 

6.30 p.m.—Meeting at the Abbey House, when a paper will be read by 
Mr. F. A. Richards, Portsmouth, on “‘ Qualifications for Librarianship.” 
Members and friends of both sections of the Division are cordially invited, 
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and those intending to be present are requested to notify Mr. F. W. C. Pepper, 
City Librarian, Winchester, not later than May 16th. If time of arrival is 
stated arrangements will be made to meet visitors at the Winchester station. 
F, A. RicHarDs, 
Hon. Secretary. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Capek (Karel). Letters from England. Translated by Paul Selver. 
(Bles, 7/6.) 
The author, whose plays have been so well received, gives his impressions 

of a visit made to England im 1924. 

Dataller (Roger). From a Pitman’s Notebook. (Cape, 6/-.) 
‘* Maintains a completely objective attitude to the life of the collier. He 
writes of his interests, sympathies, habits, amusements and _ labour.”’ 
Times lit. sup. 

Galsworthy (John). Caravan: assembled tales. (Heinemann, 7/6.) 
Contains all Mr. Galsworthy’s shorter stories. 


Lee (Vernon). The Golden Keys and other Essays on the Genius 
Loci. (Lane, 6/-.) 


Maugham (W. Somerset). The Painted Veil: a novel. 
(Heinemann, 7/6.) 


Miro (Gabriel). Figures of the Passion of our Lord. Translated 
from the Spanish by C. J. Hogarth. (Chapman, 12/6.) 
‘* Retells the story of the Passion. Sefior Miro views the Crucifixion as 
Brangwyn views it, in his flaming, dramatic cartoon, and with immense 
learning and lively imagination he has put that story into one of the 

most ornate books of our time.”’ 

Pendrill (Charles). London Life in the 14th Century. (Allen, 10/6.) 
Describes in simple language the conditions both social and political, and 
explains what is implied by such terms as the ‘‘ freedom ”’ and the 
“* liberties.’’ 

Quiller-Couch (Sir Arthur). Charles Dickens and Other Victorians. 

(C.U.P., 10/6.) 
Dickens; Thackeray; The Victoriam background; Disraeli; Mrs. 
Gaskell ; Anthony Trollope. 

Reisenberg (Capt. Felix). Under Sail. (Cape, 12/6.) 
A new edition, revised, with an introduction by Capt. Bone. “A 
fascinating romance of real life at sea.’ 

Sampson (George), Ed. The Cambridge Book of Prose and 

Verse. (C.U.P., 10/6.) 
This volume is intended as a companion to the ‘‘ Cambridge History of 
English Literature.” 

Vergo (Giovanni). Mastro-Don Gesualdo: a novel. Translated, 

with an introduction by D. H. Lawrence. (Cape, 7/ 6.) 
Vergo is regarded as the greatest of Italian writers of fiction, with the 
cage exception of Manzoni. 

G. F. V. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 

Will Divisional Secretaries please notify Mr. G. P. Jones, B.A., the 
Honorary Secretary, DIRECT, of all additions to membership. 

Fellow: L. R. McColvin (Ipswich). 

Members: Misses R. Goringe, P. Graham-Earl, S. Shipton (Richmond) ; 
John Getty (Belfast); Messrs. L. F. D. Kibblewhite, S. A. Houghton, 
Newman, C. Barnes ae gy Misses E. A. Goymour, G. M. Flegg, E. A. 
Fuller, D. I. Ovell, L. E. Warn, M. E. Daniels, A. K. Cowles, M. G. Brown 
(Ipswich). 

Soutu Coast Division: Misses M. I. Dingle, K. Clarke, E. M. Hall, a 
Keown (Portsmouth); Misses G. E. Mollet, G. C. M. Jones, ‘Messrs. E. S. 
Bryant, J. H. Austin (Bournemouth). 

YorKSHIRE Division: Miss J. Hirst (Huddersfield). 

Associates: T. V. Callender (Ipswich); A. H. Watkins (Gainsborough). 

YORKSHIRE Division: Miss R. Heap, H. Gee (Huddersfield). 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Miss V. A. L. Corbett to be Assistant Librarian, Hertfordshire County 
Libraries. 

Ifor Davies, Cardiff Public Libraries, to Senior Assistant, Bolton Public 
Libraries. 

Miss de Montmorency to be Librarian attached part-time London Day 
Training College, and part-time Education Library, L.C.C. County Hall, S.E. 
Salary: £203 wen 

Miss Powell, of Dorking, to be County Librarian of Surrey. The other 
selected candidates were Miss Austin, Gloucestershire County Libraries; D. C. 
Hendrik Jones, Buckinghamshire County Libraries; K. A. Ryde, M.C., Croy- 
don Public Libraries; J. R. Powell, National Library of Wales; H. A. Twort, 
Fulham Public Libraries ; Miss H. M. Napier and Miss Dorothy Jones, of 
Liverpool. Salary: 

*F. A. Richards, Chief Assistant, Portsmouth Public Libraries, to be 
Sub-Librarian, Darlington Public Libraries. Salary: £250 to £300. 

*W. G. Sanford, Chief Assistant, Chiswick Public Library, to be County 
Librarian, East Suffolk. Salary : £300. 

*Frank Singleton, Bolten Public Libraries, to be Senior Assistant, Wigan 
Public Libraries. 

*H. A. Twort, Deputy Librarian, Fulham Public Libraries, to be County 
Librarian, West Sussex. Salary: £300 

*Member A.A.L. 


McColvin, L.R. The Theory of Book Selection for Public 
Libraries. 188 pp. 1925. (Grafton, 7/6.) 


Mr. McColvin has succeeded in filling a gap in our professional litera- 
ture. Of practical guides, bibliographies, and aids to book selection we 
have a great number. Basic principles have received little attention 
hitherto, and so it is a matter for congratulation that the author has seen 
fit to explore the philosophical bases rather than the practical side of 
our most important work. Some 70 pp. are devoted to the relations of 
demand and supply, which are so often forgotten. Recent years have seen 
the growth of special departments in libraries, and many of these depart- 
ments have been inaugurated because of fashion without any regard to 
demand. We notice that the author suggests that a more detailed issue 
record be kept in order to judge, among other things, the volume of 
demand in all sub-divisions of the classification. An issue sheet such 
as this is already in force in one library at least, and interesting and 
informative details are being disclosed 
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CANNONS’ BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LIBRARY ECONOMY : 
REVISED EDITION. 

Librarians and students of Library Economy will be glad to know that the 
Revised Edition of Mr. Cannons’ work is now in the Press and will be ready 
for delivery in the Autumn of the present year. The publication of this 
monumental work has been made possible by some of the larger Libraries of 
the United States making monetary grants to the American Library Associa- 
tion towards the cost of production. 

The original work, published in 1910, indexed the contents of 48 pro- 
fessional periodicals from their commencement to 1909. The Revised Edition 
will contain only articles printed in the English language and the professional 
journals indexed number 68. Several articles of professional interest from 
general magazines have also been included. The bibliography deals with the 
contents of periodicals published from 1876 to 1920, and will prove an even more 
valuable tool to the profession than the previous edition. 


Carnecig Unitep Kincpom Trust. Eleventh Annual Report, 
1924—1925. Edinburgh: Constable. 

The first item that strikes one on perusing the report is the fact that no 
less than 27 grants have been made towards the establishment of new County 
Library schemes during the year under review. There is cause for regret in 
the fact that a number of promises to Borough Library Authorities are likely 
tu lapse ; December, 1925, is the latest date up to which the Trustees are pre- 
pared to await action by the local authorities concerned. 

We remember reading some months ago that a wonderful scheme was 
about to be launched at Hendon: buildings were totally unnecessary we were 
told. The Trustees have struck a warning note in the report ‘‘ Hendon—a 
large scattered area which must ultimately have a Central Library and a 
system of branches.’’ 

It is impossible in this short note to write of all the activities of the Trust ; 
activities that extend far beyond the public library, which is just one of the 
many ways being utilised to bring a means of education and recreation into 
the lives of the less fortunately situated. 

Copies of the report may be obtained on request from The Secretary of the 
Trust, Dumfermline, 7a. 


BOROUGH OF FULHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY LIBRARIAN. 

The FULHAM BOROUGH COUNCIL is prepared to receive applications 
for the appointment of DEPUTY LIBRARIAN. Candidates must have had 
training and experience in all branches of public library administration, and 
be qualified for Fellowship or Membership of the Library Association. 
Commencing salary (Grade E) £200 per annum, plus temporary war bonus 
addition to meet the cost of living on a scale approved by the Council, and 
amounting at the present time to £70 14s. 2d., making a present total remunera- 
tion of £270 14s. 2d. per annum, rising to a maximum basic salary of £250 
per annum, plus bonus. 

Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned, and must be filled up and returned, together with copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials, to the Town Hall, Fulham, London, S.W.6, 
not later than Tuesday, 19th May, 1925 

The appointment will be made subject to the selected candidate satisfac- 
torily passing a medical examination, and to the usual deduction in accordance 
with the provisions of the Local Government and other Officers’ Superannua- 
tion Act, 1922. 

Canvassing is prohibited and will disqualify. 

J. Percy Sxuter, 
Town Clerk. 











